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A Chat about Small Fruits for 1871. 


N unusual number of new seedling varieties have been heralded forth this spring. 
Most of them seem to have come from the West, near Chicago. Two extraor- 


dinary varieties have attracted notice, being crosses between the Wilson and Rus- 
sell’s Prolific, and described as real acquisitions. Near this city, there have been 
shown some very fine new seedlings, but each lacking in some one or more particu- 
lars. But few of the varieties that attracted attention last year, seem to have been 
able to stand the test of criticisms ¢hzs year, and have absented themselves from the 
exhibition boards. The Champion, a very fine new seedling, originated by Robert 
Turnbull, of New Rochelle, N. Y., was much the finest shown near the city. It was 
of extraordinary size, beauty of form, color and productiveness, but not considered of 
a quality, equal to a severe test running over a series of years. The New Jersey 
is one out of a very fine collection of about ten seedlings originated by E. W. Durand, 
Irvington, N. J. It isa fine flavored fruit; very dark red, more so than the Wil- 
son, reasonably firm, and received a number of good prizes. The Mrs. Grant is a new 
seedling possessing a very high flavor, perhaps too pungent and spicy to suit some 
tastes; originated from the Lennig’s white, but not equal to it. The Late Prolific, 
originated by Mr. Durand, exhibited last year, maintains its promise well, and bids 
fair to continue a good variety and popular with amateurs for several years, until 
something new and better takes its place. 

We observe that nearly every new seedling never appears to as good advantage 
the second year as the first. And we must add, by way of caution to our readers, a 
hint, which might be considered almost a safe rule, “that new varieties of berries do 
best in the locality where they originate, and are rarely as successful beyond it.” 
Occasionally a particular variety leaps its local bounds and achieves a national 
reputation. On this point we commend the Uhas. Downing, which is now consid- 
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ered one of our best family fruits, and included in every collection. The Strawberry 
Exhibitions in New York, yearly, of B. K. Bliss & Son, and in New Jersey, of the 
New Jersey State Agricultural society, as also the test grounds of Reisig and Hex. 
amer, at Newcastle, N. Y., serve to keep us well informed of all new varieties and 
the yearly success of the old ones in this vicinity. 

The strawberry season among growers for the New York market has been, this 
year, unexpectedly profitable to all Southern shippers from Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia. The amount of fruit brought from the line of the Delaware Railroad this 
year is estimated, from railroad reports, at 3,000,000 quarts. Add to this fully 
1,500,000 from Virginia, and about 2,000,000 quarts raised in New Jersey and 
neighborhood of New York, and we have not far from 6,500,000 quarts of strawber- 
ries raised for market this spring, near this city. Uniform prices have been obtained 
by the Delaware and Virginia growers, ranging from 20 to 50 cents per quart. The 
profits to the Virginia grower will average $500 per acre; to the Delaware grower, 
$200 to $300. Most of the berries in New Jersey were a failure, owing to late frosts, 
‘and those that came from the Hudson River and Connecticut realized 12 to 20 cents 
per quart. The success of this year is doubtless exceptional. The shipping season 
was excellent—absolutely no rains—and the short crops of middle and lower Jersey, 
has given a buoyant tendency to Southern fruit, such as it has never experienced for 
five years past. As Delaware growers are all enlarging their beds and engaging in 
the business more largely than ever, we fear that they too may overdo the business just 
as their New Jersey neighbors have done, and create a glut among their own fruits. 
If our fruit-growers and railroad companies will strive to keep up admirable shipping 
and freighting facilities, an immense quantity of fruit can be safely disposed of in 
the market. Most of the growers have suffered once or twice every week from the late 
arrival of trains. The market system is now so systematically arranged in this city, 
that unless fruit is promptly on hand between 4 and 5 A. M. the groceryman goes 
home without purchasing any, and when the train arrives at 6 A. M. the commission- 
man is overwhelmed with fruit, but his purchasers are gone, and his only resort is to 
the peddlers, who are ready to buy at a sacrifice. An hour’s difference in the arri- 
val of a fruit train is sufficient to cause a decline in price of five to ten cents per 
quart upon all the fruit it carries. Upon one train which was carried over the Del- 
aware Railroad this spring there were stored 256,000 quarts. This train arrived 
‘late ; part of the fruit could not be sold, and that which could be sold had to go at a 
sacrifice of five cents per quart. The total loss to the growers by the late arrival of 
that train, one hour, was between $10,000 and $20,000. Had it been one hour ear- 
lier, it would have been entirely saved. We mention this single instance to show 
the extreme risks of marketing perishable fruit, and the necessity of reform in 
freight trains. 

In the old standard varieties of strawberries to be recommended, either for mar- 
ket or family use, we find a more than usual adherence to the Wilson. Growers have 
at last become satisfied that it is time and money thrown away to try to displace it. 
The market buyer prefers it to anything else, except fancy Triomphe and Jucunda, 
and the universal cry now is nothing but Wilson. The Barnes Mammoth has received 
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a fair trial this year, and the verdict is, ‘‘ the Wilson in preference.” The Barnes 
is a large, handsome, firm berry, but loses its shining bright color when it arrives in 
market, and besides yielding only two-thirds the quantity of the Wilson, does not 
seem to bring an extra price. 

The Romeyne Seedling is universally conceded to be nothing but the Triomphe de 
Gand. 

Peak's Emperor.—Same as Agriculturist ; we cannot observe any difference this 
year. 

Napoleon 3d.—More magnificent than ever; must be grown on very heavy land, 
cool, and be mulched, and it will produce the finest flavored berries that ever glad- 
dened the sight of an amateur. ; 

Boyden’s No. 30.—Has now been well tried near the city and met with uniform 
favor; is a very fine, large fruit, of agreeable taste and very productive; seems to 
do well on any soil. 

Chas. Downing.—One of our standard sorts, valuable for every family garden ; 
will do well on light land as well as heavy, but needs manure for producing the big 
berries. 

Russell’s Prolific.—Is rising in public estimation ; more calls for it than usual 
have been noticed this year; universally productive ; good flavor, pistillate ; needs 
another variety close by to fertilize it. 

President Wilder, equal in flavor to all that has been said of it; not productive 
here; but does better the second year than the first in new beds. 

Lennig’s White.-—The Queen of all strawberries; its spicy, delicious flavor is 
unequaled among all fruits we have ever seen. 

Golden Queen.—Handsome, showy, soft, productive ; good only for near market. 

Jucunda—the most profitable strawberry ever grown.—Rarely ever sells for less than 
50 cents per quart; needs heavy shaly clay ; will carry 500 miles uninjured ; about 
as productive as the Triomphe de Gand. 

Green Prolific.—Very vigorous, productive, and a good, sure family variety. 

French.—One of our favorite varicties ; early, good bearer, excellent flavor, large 
size, moderately firm; best of the very early kinds. 

Louis Vilmorin.—A new foreign variety; small fruit; poor grower. 

Scott Seedling.—Very poor flavor ; berries small ; pointed ; only few to the plant. 

Ida.—Small; sour; very productive. 

Colfax.—Capital for plowing under as a green manure. 

Harrison—Very productive; medium sized fruit; as vigorous as the Green 
Prolific. : 

Great Eastern.—Very productive, but fruit stalks are not firm, and fruit lies on 
the ground. 

Turner's Beauty.—Very remarkable healthy foliage ; large berry ; fair flavor; not 
firm enough for market. 

Turner’s Favorite.—Excellent flavor, but small berry; not a good grower. 

Turner’s Nonesuch.—Better flavor than the Beauty ; hardy; prolific; berry like 
the Lady Finger. 
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Turner’s Prolific.—Excellent, productive, good flavor ; but the fruit hangs too low 
on the ground. 


Hartford.—Too small ; does not amount to much. 

Early May.—Very early ; even ahead of the Downer’s Prolific; not very produc- 
tive; berries medium size. 

In Raspberries there is little new or noticeable. The Black Caps have succeeded 
indifferently in New York this season. It seems impossible to introduce them. It is 
a@ pity, as they are among the most useful and enjoyable of all the small fruits. 

The Westchester Black Cap is but one or two days ahead of the Doolittle, and 
no more productive, but is of much better flavor. 

The Mammoth Cluster is universally acknowledged to be the most productive and 
profitable of all the Black Caps. 

The Davidson Thornless is the earliest; sweet and productive. 

The Seneca—large, late, sweet ; best family variety. 

Red Raspberries, owing to the difficulty of growing them successfully on warm, 


early soils, are raised principally along the Hudson River, where they are very abund- 
ant and profitable. 


Blackberries attract little attention; only one variety now takes the lead 
—the Welson Early. While any of this is in market it is impossible to sell any 
other variety. The Dorchester, when grown on light land, is too small and unprofit- 
able for a market variety, yet it is much the best flavored. When will purchasers be 
willing to consider flavor equivalent to size and showiness ? 

Kittatinny.—V ery productive ; berries large, juicy, delicious ; loses its color in mar- 
keting ; is the least attractive and most unprofitable of allas a market fruit; excellent 
for family, but cannot be recommended for profit for this market. 

Lawton.—Next to Wilson in profit; sells well, and is as remunerative as ever. 
When well ripened is delicious, but too often is picked before ripe. Is one of the 
kind that is not ripe when it begins to turn black. Its reputation in the market is 

-80 fixed that it cannot be displaced yet, unless the Wilson is more generally grown. 


Success in Small Fruit. 


We know of no branch of rural industry which requires so much capital and out- 
lay for its space as the cultivation of strawberries, and we know of no business so 
risky or fruit so perishable. Still it is our first fruit of the season, is in great 
‘demand and is very popular. Strawberry culture is yet unsettled. Most of those 
who failed, did so because they did not have capital enough, or were not able to hang 
on. We believe that where expenses are light and shipping facilities good, and plants 
reasonably well cultivated, that an average profit of $100 to $200 per acre can be 
realized regularly every year. Our shipments this year average about $200 per acre 
net over all expenses; still fully $250 worth of spoiled fruit occurred during the 
season. To make small fruits really successful in the highest degree, the grower 
must have capital, own his land entirely free from debt, support his own family, 
cows, horses, etc., on his land, spend no money off the place for manures, but 
make it all at home, and have a variety of fruits ripening from the earliest down to 
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the latest of the season, so that the expenses of the farm may be divided equally 
among all, and not concentrated on one thing. Those who have been most successful 
in small fruits have been so situated that they could sell plants as well as the fruit, 
thus realizing double profit from the same area. An intelligent idea of the market 
is necessary to a successful fruit-grower, otherwise he cannot cater acceptably to the 
buying public. Growers often are misled by supposing that any thing is good and 
profitable which will grow well and produce abundantly, but they forget that, after all, 
they are not the judges, for it is the market buyers who determine what to buy and 
what to discard. This instance is well exemplified in the Kittatinny blackberry : 
growers like to cultivate it, for it is very productive, but the market men decline to 
touch it, for they buy only from dooks, color and size, and hence discard it altogether, 
in favor of the Wilson and Lawton. A good knowledge of the fruit market is 
indispensable to success in fruit culture. 


Pleasant Thoughts. 
Mrs. Malaprop’s Love of the Country. 
h RS. M has been visiting for a few days in the country, and writes a friend 
that it is looking very beautiful. Spring flowers are springing up in the most 
luxurious confusion. Bandylions are abundant in the meadows at the back, and her 
front garden is full of scarlet agapencones. 


The Language of Flawers. 

We often hear of the ‘‘ pink of propriety,”” Can we not with equal propriety speak 
of the “ lie-lack of truth’’? Is holly-hock to be added to our list of wines? How 
will the disturbed state of the Continent affect the coming-up of single and double 
stocks? Is it likely to interfere with the dividend on the Ten Weeks Stocks? The 


emblem of Ireland is a Sham-rock; a pink would be more appropriate for a car- 


nation. Fon. 
Put Flowers on Your Table. 


Set flowers on your table—a whole nosegay if you can get it, or but two or three, 
or a single flower, 4 rose, a pink, nay, even a daisy. Bring a few daisies and butter- 
cups from your last field work, and keep them alive in a little water; aye, preserve 
but a bunch of clover, or a handful of flowering grass, one of the most elegant as 
well as cheap of nature’s productions, and you have something on your table that 
reminds you of the beauties of God’s creation, and gives you a link with the poets 
and sages that have done it most honor. Put but a rose, or a lily, or a violet on 
your table, and you and Lord Bacon have a custom in common: for that great and 
wise man was in the habit of having flowers in season set upon his table morning, we 
believe, noon and night—that is to say, at all his meals, for dinner in his time was 
taken at noon; and why should he not have flowers at all his meals, seeing that they 
were growing all day? Now, here isa fashion that shall last you forever, if you 
please, never changing with silks, and velvets and silver forks, nor dependent upon 
caprice, or some fine gentleman or lady who have nothing but caprice and changes to 
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give them importance and a sensation. Flowers on the morning table are especially 
suitable to the time. They look like the happy wakening of the creation ; they 
bring the perfumes of the breath of nature into your room; they seem the repre- 
sentative and embodiment of the very smiles of your home, the graces of its good- 
morrow; proofs that some intellectual beauties are in ourselves, or those about us. 
Some Aurora (if we are so lucky as to have such a companion), helping to strew our 


life with sweets, or in ourselves some masculine wilderness not unworthy to possess 


such a companion or unlikely to gain her. Letau Honr. 


The Wild Flowers. 
Ye field flowers! the gardens eclipse you, ’tis true, 
Yet wildlings of nature, I dote upon you, 
For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth beamed around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my sight, 
Like treasures of silver and gold. 


E’en now what affections the violet awakes ! 

What loved little islands, twice seen in the lakes, 
Can the wild water lily restore ! 

What landscape I read in the primrose’s looks, 

And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks 
In the vetches that tangled the shore. 


The Amaranth. 


The beauty of this robust growing flower is due to its ornamental variegated leaves. 
An ancient floral writer * Miller,” says, ‘‘ There is no handsomer plant than this in 


full lustre.’’ Gerarde, another of the very old garden loving fraternity, thus refers 
to it in his quaint old Anglo Saxon tongue ; 

“It farre exceedeth my skill to describe the beauty and excellencie of this rare 
plant called Floramor, and I think the pensil of the most curious painter will be at a 
stay when he shall come to set it downe in his lively colours. Everie leafe resem- 
bleth in colour the most faire and beautifull feather of a Parrot, especially those 
feathers that are mixed with most sundry colours, as q stripe of red and a line of 
yellow, a dash of white and a rib of green colour, which I cannot with words set 


forth. Such are the sundry mixture of colours that Nature hath bestowed in her 
greatest jolitie upon this flowre.” 


The Moss Rose, 
f The Moss Rose is familiar to every one as a most beautiful plant; flowers possess- 
ing a deep color, fragrant, and with a rich mossy appearance, 


The origin of its 
mossy vest has been explained to.us by a German writer: 


“The angel of the flowers one day, 
Beneath a rose tree sleeping lay ; 

That spirit to whose charge is given 

To bathe young buds in dews from heaven ; 
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Awaking from his light repose, 

The angel whispered to the rose: 

*O, fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found where all are fair, 

For the sweet shade thou’st given to me 
Ask what thou wilt, ’tis granted thee.’ 
‘Then,’ said the rose with deepened glow, 
‘On me another grace bestow.’ 

The spirit paused in silent thought ; 
What grace was there that flowers had not! 
*T was but a moment ;—o’er the rose 

A veil of moss the angel throws; 

And, robed in naturé’s simplest weed, 
Could there a flower that rose exceed ?” 


Hybrid Fruits. 
BY JACOB MOORE, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
r the February number of the Gardener’s Monthly, the editor acknowledges the 


receipt of some abnormal fruit, supposed by the raiser to be the product of a 
cross between the apple and pear. As the ideas advanced in the editor’s comments» 
and the several communications of Chas. Arnold, of Paris, C. W. and the raiser of 
the fruit, published therewith, are directly contrary to my experience in hybridiza- 
tion, I am induced to reply to them. The fruit is stated by the raiser (Dr. J. Law- 
rence, Paris, C. W.), to have been upon the branch of a pear tree among those of a 
R. I. Greening apple tree. Another person was present when he picked the fruit, 
and separating the branches of the apple and the pear, both of them ascertained 
beyond a doubt that it was borne by the pear tree. Mr. Arnold, with certain other 
horticulturists, examined and tested the fruit, and states as follows concerning it: 
“All parties present were of opinion that the fruit much more resembled apples than 
pears, both in flavor and appearance. Some fancied they could perceive quite a 
pear flavor, but all were unanimously of opinion that there was no trace of R, I, 
Greenings in the flayor.” The latter part of this statement contradicts the former, 
for does it not say that ‘“‘some fancied they could perceive quite a pear flavor”? 
Hence, it appears that all parties present were not of the opinion (or fancy) that the 
fruit much more resembled apples than pears, doth in flavor and appearance. But it 
_ is stated that “all were unanimously of opinion that there was no trace of R. I. 
Greenings in the flavor.” We are therefore led to infer that the flavor, in the opin- 
ion of a portion of the judges, was like that of an apple, though not of the R. I. 
Greening, the variety supposed to be hybridized with the pear. The comments of the 
editor of the G. M. upon the fruit, are as follows: ‘‘ There is no mistake here, for 
on opening the specimen sent, the seeds furnished undisputed evidence that the fruit 
is a pear, and not an apple. Then the insertion of the stem is not the insertion of 
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an apple. In the apple we know that the stem gradually fits in the cavity, until it 
is tightly clasped—that is, the basin is funnel shaped, the funnel scarcely having any 
outlet at the point as one would say,—but in this specimen the basin is rather bell 
shaped, just as one could imagine it would be if a pear had its stem pushed in, the 
pulp and skin going with it. Inthe seed and the stem-cavity or basin, there is not 
the slightest relationship to the apple. The curious part of the affair is, that the 
pulp is undoubtedly that of an apple. The apples were rotten when they got here; 
we could not judge of the perfect flesh; but there is one character by which the 
decayed pulp of an apple can always be distinguished from that of a pear :—Apple 
pulp is fibrous—pear pulp is granulated. We carefully mashed this pulp; there was 
not the slightest traee of the gritty masses which characterize pear pulp. It was 
apple pulp most undoubtedly.” 

The editor bases his conclusion solely upon the character of the pulp; but 
as this was rotten, according to his statement, it certainly could not afford a 
fair opportunity of analysis for the purpose of deciding the question at issue. He 
says that the seeds of the fruit were like those of a pear, and not of an apple. 
How then could the pulp be that of an apple when the seeds, which, as he well 
knows, are the direct receptacles of the pollen, were not those of an apple? That 
the fruit was borne by a pear tree may be conceded, but that it was the product 
of pear blossoms fertilized by apple pollen, I consider extremely doubtful. It is my 
experience that pear blossoms will not take the apple pollen. I am not prepared to 
say at present that the two species cannot be crossed, for the reason that I have not 
made a sufficient number of trials to determine this question. But even allowing 
that they can be crossed, and in this instance that they were crossed, this would 
affect neither the color, shape, texture, or flavor of the fruit in the slightest percepti- 
ble degree. Experience renders me positive on this point. I have crossed the 
Concord, Hartford, Black Fox, and other native grapes, with the Muscats, Ham- 
burghs and others of the finest foreign grapes, and have never been able to detect 
the slightest approach to the foreign varieties used, either in the shape, color, flavor, 
texture of the fruit, or the formation of the seed. The fruit would have precisely 
the appearance and flavor of that of the same variety not crossed, and the seed 
would likewise have the same shape and appearance. Such is my experience, also, 
with crosses between varieties and species of the apple, pear, and other fruits. The 
seedlings from the crossed seeds, however, have testified as to their origin very 
plainly. It is my belief that the internal structure of the germ of the seed alone, 
is changed by the action of pollen of another variety or species. Sometimes occa- 
sional specimens of fruit may have the appearance of being crossed with another 
sort or species, but it does not follow that such is the case. Such specimens are ’ 
merely natural variations, and may be borne by a variety entirely removed from every 
other. Mr. Arnold, in his communication says, “‘ We all know that if we planta 
few grains of dark purple corn, and near by we plant white sweet corn, that we will 
find in the fall both varieties of cornin the same ear.” I differ with him entirely. 
T don’t know any such thing. In fact, I am confident they will show no mixture 
whateyer the first year, provided they have previously been kept (distinct and pure. 
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It is true they will cross the first year, but it will not become apparent until the sec- 
ond year, when the product of the crossed seed is obtained. Doubtless there are 
few among horticulturists who will assent to this statement ; I am convinced of its 
truth, nevertheless. Corn, as is well known, is fertilized by the pollen dropping from 
the tassel upon the silk, descending through it to the point of the seed in the cob, 
and there entering into the composition of the germ of the seed, popularly termed 
the chit. A cross or mixture of two varieties is effected, simply, by the pollen of 
one variety acting upon the seed of the other, precisely as its own pollen does. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the pollen of the one changes the main body of the seed 
of the other into that of the variety to which the pollen belongs, or into something 
appearing to be a medium or cross between the two sorts. Such an effect is impos- 
sible, according to my judgment and experience. The mixture will not become 
apparent until the seed so fertilized is planted, as before stated. Several farmers of 
my acquaintance, who hold the popular belief on this subject, have acknowledged to 
me that they have planted seed of a variety of corn which to all appearance was per- 
fectly distinct and pure, in a situation far removed from all other varieties, and 
where it could not mix with any other, and-yet the crop was badly mixed with 
aeather sort. This could not have been the case without this apparently pure seed 
had been mixed in the germ the year before, by the variety showing itself in the 
crop. The popular belief, also, respecting the mixture of different kinds of vegeta- 
bles, is erroneous. For instance it is generally supposed that squashes and pump- 
kins will, the first year they are planted adjacent, show the mixture in the product 
of each kind. Yet I know this idea to be a myth. The said squashes and pump- 
kins will, the first season they are so planted, show no mixture whatever, provided 
they have previously been kept distinct. It is their seed which will produce the 
mixture. 

In conclusion, I would like to hear from other hybridists on this subject. Doubt- 
less many persons besides myself would be interested to learn the opinions of M. P. 
Wilder, E. S. Rogers, S, W. Underhill, and others. I am specially curious to know 
if they think that pear blossoms could develop into ‘‘apple pulp,” in consequence of 
their fertilization by apple pollen. 


Potting Strawberry Plants. 


BOUT the first to twentieth of June the runners of the strawberry will be in a 
good condition to pot. One who has never tried this best of all plans to get 
thrifty plants for a new bed, would be astonished at the excellent success which would 
attend his efforts in this direction. Plants propagated in this way can be put out at 
any time during August or the three succeeding months, or can be left in the bed until 
the following spring, and turned out in a well prepared plat, and bear quite a nice 
little crop of excellent berries the same spring. I confess to being an enthusiast on 
this mode of producing strawberry plants, but the marvelous success which has 
always attended my efforts, created that enthusiasm. It is nice, light, delicate work, 
and affords the amateur cultivator a most delightful recreation from the office, work- 
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shop or counting room. Any pottery will sell you small, two-inch pots for about a 
cent each, and these will last for many years, with only a small per cent of breakage, 
Get as many of them as you desire, and procure a lot of fine leaf mould or other light, 
rich material, fill the pots even full, and after the runners throw out plants, plunge 
your pot in the bed at a point convenient to a runner, lay it on and place a small 
stone or clod on it to keep it in place. In a few weeks the pot will be a net work of 
roots, and a fine plant will be in it. The straw which connects the plant in the pot 
with the parent plant must not be cut until you are ready to set out your plant, unless 
you design keeping them over until spring; in which event you should sever all of 
them after active growth has ceased. When you get ready to transplant, turn the 
pot upside down, and give the bottom a strong tap or two with your hand, and the 
plant, earth and all, will come out in a moulded form, precisely the shape and size 
of the pot. Now make a hole with your garden tzowel the size of your pot, set it in, 
pour a tea cup of water around it, and draw dry dirt up, being careful to have your 
plant no deeper than it grew in the pot. No shading will be required—your plants 
will not wilt; and if you do this work in the fall, no weeds will be in your bed. 
Place straw an inch or two deep between rows and plants, and your work is done for 
that year, and until after fruiting the next. You will get at least a third of a crop 
of nice fruit the first season after planting thus, without any work. The following 
year, keep off all runners, and keep the ground well stirred. If you desire to have 
ripe fruit a few weeks in advance of the general season, put your potted plants, about 
the middle of August, into six-inch pots (transplanting them from the small ones) 
and before cold weather sets in place them in a green-house, conservatory or pit, for 
winter protection, and about the first of February following, make a good hot-bed 
two and a-half feet deep, placing six inches of soft, light earth on top of the fresh 
manure, and in this plunge your pots to the rim, in rows about afoot apart each way, 
and cover over with glazed sash, putting matting or old carpets over the glass in very 
cold weather and at night, and give air and tepid water occasionally on warm days. 
You can then eat strawberries a month or more in advance of the usual time. 
Stanford, Ky. WoopMan. 


Designs of Rural Art. 
IG. 1 is a sketch of a Rustic Summer House, simple, and easily constructed. 
The attractiveness of it is enhanced greatly by the climbing vines, which are sup- 
posed to be planted freely at each end. If evergreens are planted close by, they 
will add greatly to the picturesqueness of the position and form an excellent contrast. 
Fig. 2 is an out-door covered seat. The upright posts are each six inches square, 
and set in the ground. The roof is of boards with battened joints, set off with an 
ernamented ridge-board and balls. The seat is made of hard wood, rounding on top, 
and placed a little apart. 
The effect can be changed by substituting rough cedar, unbarked, posts for the 
square ones. A Wistaria vine planted at one end and allowed to grow over the roof 
and hang down its clusters of drooping leaves and flowers, will add very much to its 
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2,—An Out-door Rustic Seat. 
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Picking, Packing and Marketing Fruit. 


T a meeting of the Central New York Farmer’s Club, at Ithaca, the above sub. 
ject was discussed, of which we have the following report. Mr. Gridley said: 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to state the fact that tens of thousands of dollars 
are annually lost to fruit growers and dealers in Central New York, in consequence 
of pears and apples being bruised, badly assorted, poorly packed—sent to market too 
early or too late. I propose to give a very few brief common sense directions, trust. 
ing some one of the losers may be benefited. Pears and apples should be so packed 
or gathered as not to bruise them. If growers or dealers are disposed to send 
bruised or inferior fruit to market, it is better for all concerned, to mark the pack. 
ages No. 2. 

Summer and fall apples should be sent to market sufficiently early to arrive in 
sound condition. 

Picking Pears—The general test, as to the time to pick pears, is when the stem 
will cleave from the spur, without breaking, when the pear is raised. The Flemish 
Beauty, Beurre Diel, and some other varieties, are lessened in value very much if 
allowed to remain on the trees until ripe. The Bonne de Jersey and Beurre d’ Amalis 
are frequently picked too early. The Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, and some other 
varieties ripen so uneven they should have two or three pickings. When summer 
and fall pears are to be sent to market they should be picked when green, and all 
pears when not wet by dew or rain. Winter pears should be picked as late as the 
weather will allow. The growers and dealers who forward to our principal markets, 
will doubtless realize more to sort well, and pack carefully the best varieties of pears in 
strong crates, like the peach packages. Inferior varieties may be put in half or 
whole barrels. 

Barreling apples and pears—A sufficient number of, say No. 1, in quality of apples 
should be placed with the stem downward, to cover the head that is to be marked 
and taken out. Then for No. 1 packages, such apples or pears as are fair, good size, 
and not bruised, should be put in the barrel, so as not to bruise them. 

When the barrel isa little more than full of fruit, having been well shook down, 
screw or lever should be used in pressing down the fruit, so as to put in the head so 
hard pressed that the fruit cannot be moved by the shake or manner of transporting 
the barrel. It pays better to do right, to so sort and pack fruit so that no purchasers 
may be deceived. If pears or apples are to be forwarded to some of the principal 
city markets, to be sold on commission, I suggest they be sent to a good, honest, 
responsible commission man, and allow him to exercise his judgment when to sell. 

Mr. Lewis asked if the barrel should be headed as soon as it is filled, or should it 
be allowed to undergo the sweating process ? 

Mr. Gridley would not head up immediately for keeping, but for marketing late in 
the fall he thought it would be perfectly safe to head up as soon asfilled. He would 
use only clean barrels. New ones are the best.. Salt barrels should not be used. 

A flour barrel, Mr. Lewis said, holds a half bushel more than apple barrels, and s 
salt barrel 9 half bushel more than a flour barrel, He has been accustomed to clean 
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four barrels, by knocking all the loose flour from them, then using a broom, and 
lastly a woolen rag, could not get them perfectly clean. 

Mr. Tuttle thought the best way to pick fruit is to pick every apple by hand and 
lay it carefully in a basket ; they should never be dropped so as to be bruised in the 
least. In the packing, he would not drop a pear three inches, on to another pear, 
but place them very carefully, Cover the heads of barrels with brown paper. Thinks 
it keeps them from bruising. First layer of pears should be packed stem up ; apples, 
stem down. He is acquainted with a fruit grower who picks his apples into baskets, 
not holding more than a peck, piles them in small lots on the ground and allows them 
to lay for some days, then packs them and heads up immediately. When they are 
barreled, the barrels are not allowed to be rolled, and are carried in spring wagons. 
Fruit that is worth taking to market is worth taking to market in the best style. 

Mr. Butler, of New Hartford, had packed a great many apples for the New York 
market, and had always succeeded best in packing in new barrels. He had found 
that apples of equal quality, in a new barrel, will bring a half dollar more than in 
second-hand barrels 

Mr. Tuttle said that many buyers think that if fruit is brought to market in sec- 
ond-hand barrels, the fruit is second-hand. Most pears should be picked as soon as 
they willcome off the stem. Louisa Bonne de Jersey should be allowed to remain on 
the stem until ripe. 

Mr. Gridley would ripen pears in a cool, dark, dry place. Some varieties will 
ripen as easily as apples. Many winter pears, however, are difficult to ripen. 

Mr. Tuttle had had good success in ripening pears, by spreading on the floor in a 
dark room and covering with a sheet, to keep the air from them. 

Mr. Lewis had ripened the best pears in a perfectly dark room, and one which was 
not affected by the temperature of outside air. In other rooms he covered them in 
a manner similar to that adopted by Mr. Tuttle. 

Mr. Campbell asked if this section raises much fruit for marketing. It was 
answered that no depot, east of Wayne county, ships more fruit than Clinton; and 
the entire county of Oneida is famous for its fruit. 

Mr. Gridley has found that the best way in which to pack pears for market, is in 
bushel crates, and not in bulk or barrels. They sell more readily in market, for 
families. 

An objection was made by Mr. Tuttle, to this method, because it would ripen the 
pears while exposed to the air; and the flavor would not be preserved. Mr. Gridley 
thought the short time they are on the road would not injure their flavor. 

Mr. Butler has been instructed by New York buyers to pick apples carefully and 
put them in piles of 15 to 20 bushels and let them remain for several days, no matter 
if it rained during the time. Then, on a dry day, take them from the ground, pack 
them carefully in barrels, head them up immediately, and allow them to remain in 
the orchard until buyers called for them. He never had known any complaint being 
made of their condition when they reached market. 

Mr. Lewis had had apples frozen in barrels in the fall or during the winter and 
come out all right in the spring. He covers the barrels with sawdust, and the apples 
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thaw out gradually in the spring and do not lose their flavor, because not exposed tp 
the air or light. While frozen they do not rot, of course, but rot more quickly after 
they are thawed than though they had not been frozen. 

All agreed that apples should be kept in as cool a place as possible until freezing 
weather comes, and when put in the cellar the temperature should be as low as 40°, 

Mr. Lewis would have it as low as 35° if possible. 

Mr. Campbell keeps his fruit in his barn cellar during the winter, as his hous 
cellar is too warm. 

Mr. Tuttle had tasted fruit kept in refrigerator packing house that had been picked 
a year and tasted as fresh as if just picked from the tree. It-will begin to decay, 
however, in the course of three or four days after it is taken from the houses, 


Scott’s Suburban Home Grounds. 


T is nearly a year since we announced the preparation of a new volume on Land. 
scape Gardening and Rural Taste, which would prove to be the finest ever issued 
in this country. It has now been printed by D. Appleton & Co., and is offered to 
the public. Mr. Frank J. Scott, the author, is an architect and landscape gardener, 
whose early life was spent in one of the towns of the Hudson river, where he became 
acquainted with A. J. Downing, entered his service as a pupil and became enamored 
of the art. He was familiar with all Mr. Downing’s plans, especially in literary pur- 
suits, and had often heard Mr. Downing express a desire to write and issue a book on 
American trees and shrubs, with plans for the ornamentation of home grounds, 
which should be the most full and complete ever published for American use. His 
early death prevented the carrying out of so happy an idea. Mr. Scott never forgot 
it however, and since that time has patiently gathered all necessary material, has 
taken Mr. Downing’s ideas where he left them crude and unfinished, has weaved them 
with his own into a harmonious whole, and for the past ten years has been at work 
preparing, revising, writing, and putting all the necessary tasteful touches in order 
to render the volume unique, beautiful, complete, and a chef d’euvre of rural art 
and taste. 

The result has more than equalled the anticipations we had formed of it. More 
than $5,000 have been spent upon it in illustrations—and a lifetime of careful 
thought, has made it almost faultless in its idea and details. The volume is devoted 
to four objects. 

1st. To the consideration of Rural Taste in itself, how to diffuse it more widely. 

2d. Landscape Gardening, what it is, and how brought within the ordinary range 
of the people. 

3d. A complete descriptive list of all ornamental shade-trees, shrubs, vines, ete., 
fit for use in villa or cottage grounds. 

4th. It gives over forty plans of grounds, as a guide to any one about to build 
how to lay out his place handsomely. 
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The author has aimed principally to meet the wants of that class of men in the 
suburbs of large cities, who have small spaces of five lots to five acres, who wish to 
make their area as handsome as possible, at moderate cost. A great deal of useful 
information is given of how to select the proper ground, drain it; what buildings to 
erect, designs for them; what color to paint, fences to put up; hedges, materials to 
be used in decorative planting; faults to avoid; walks and roads, how to plant in 
harmony ; the fitness of trees to different locations; plans for flower-beds ; character- 
istics of trees, their forms of growth, etc., 300 pages are devoted to this style of 
topics, and 300 pages more are devoted to a detailed description of every species of 
ornamental tree, shrub or vine, now cultivated and fit to be planted, numbering over 
1,200 kinds. This list alone contains information worth $10,000 to every horticul- 
turist in the country, and renders it the finest and most complete book of its kind 
now extant. 

The volume contains 600 pages in all, is sumptuously bound, and is sold at the 
uniform price of $8. 

Hereafter, to any one asking for the best book on Landscape Gardening, or the 
best on American trees and shrubs for ornamental use, or the best book with plans 
for laying out home grounds, our only answer will be, get ‘* Scott’s Suburban Home 
Grounds.” 


Blackberries for Market. 


E shall be compelled to discard the Kittatinny and the Dorchester for market, on 
light soil, much to our regret. The former because it is too soft and arrives in 
market too dull in color. The latter because it istoosmall. These two have been dis- 
placed entirely in our eastern markets by the Wilson Early. This berry is so large, 
so bright, so handsome, glossy, and retains its color so well, that as long as it lasts 
absolutely no other variety can be sold, and it usually has to be closed out at a 
sacrifice. There is very little demand for canned blackberries, and the only resort 
is to dry the fruit that cannot thus be marketed. 

The Lawton is still among the most popular varieties with the market men. Its 
large size and good color are its only arguments for a good sale, still it will outsell 
in price any day the much better Kittatinny and Dorchester. The Kittatinny is 
the very best family fruit we have. The Dorchester is quite as bright, firm and glossy 
as the Wilson, but small. If, however, it is grown upon heavy land, or is mulched 
heavily, say 3 to 4 inches, the fruit will be fully doubled in size and hence made 
more marketable and profitable. We doubt very much if the Wilson will prove a 
profitable berry in the State, north of New York. It is best adapted to light, warm, 
loamy soil, and is more productive and earlier than on heavy lands. Hence we say 
that for family choose the Kittatinny and Dorchester ; for fruit grown for market in 
the South, on light soil, plant the Wilson or Lawton; for the North, on heavy lands, 
any or all except the Wilson. 
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Summer Pruning of the Raspberry. 

ULTIVATORS too frequently allow raspberry bushes to run rampant the seq. 

son through, and do the pruning the following spring, when much severe cutting 
is required in bringing the plants into shape. A proper share of attention at 
the right time, and a small amount of labor, will enable the owner to bring them 
into a suitable form, retain all their vigor, and obviate much of the care required 
for staking the plants. 

With the Black Caps, the stems of which are long and slender, more attention should 
be given to pinching back early, than to the others or suckering raspberries. In the 
Northern States this pinching should be performed once, or as soon as the new shoots 
are afoot or so in height. The thumb and finger will easily take off the tender tips 
of the shoots, which is all that is needed. The new canes will then begin to become 
thicker and stouter, and in a short time will throw out laterals or side branches, 
These laterals should in turn be pinched off, so as to give the bush the form shown 
by the dotted line. If the pinching is not done in time, it will be necessary to cut 
off the tips, which by lopping a portion of the foliage, will give the plant some check, 
but will be better than to leave it to grow into a straggling form. 

As the suckering raspberries have shorter and stiffer canes than the Black Caps, 
the pinching off may be done later, or when they are some three feet high. 

In addition to keeping the bushes thus in proper form, it is necessary to thin out 
supernumeraries which spring up in the shape of suckers, and the earlier they are 
cut out with a sharp narrow hoe, the better. If left to grow for a time, they are 
like weeds, and injure the growth of the selected and retained bushes. While the 
bearing canes are left for this year’s crop, the new ones for next year should have as 
good a chance as practicable. Four or five of the best are selected, and all the rest 
cut away; and as soon as the old canes are done bearing, they too should be removed, , 
giving the new canes full and entire possession for perfecting and ripening their 
growth. The following season, when they are to hear, it is necessary to tie them 
loosely to a stake, the tops being cut off at the same time to a height of about four feet. 

Cultivators differ to some extent as to the propriety of pinching back the growing 
canes so as to render them stiff and broad, and to obviate staking allow them free 
growth the first year, and cut back the following spring, and then stake. But 
there is no question that pinching back is beneficial, and should be adopted even 
when the cultivator prefers to secure his canes firmly to stakes, inasmuch as stout, 
well ripened wood is better than long, slender and unripened ; and neat, well shaped 
plants are to be preferred to stragglers.—Country Gentleman. 


Garden Flowers. 


HE sketch on the opposite page, represents a floral scene in one of the most 
finished of European villa grounds. It is the frontispiece to Daisy Eyebright’s 
new book ‘“‘ Every Woman her own Flower Gardener,” the mention of whose name 
is alone sufficient to promise a rich treat of contents to all floral readers. The book 
will be ready September Ist. 





Floral Scene. 
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The American Pomological Society. 


The American Pomological Society. 


HE next biennial meeting of this society will be held at Richmond, Virginia, in 

Assembly Hall, Eighth street, between Grace and Franklin, on the 6th, 7th and &th 
of September, 1871. The circular just issued by the officers of the society states 
that exhibitions of the Virginia Pomological and Horticultural Society will be held 
in conjunction with it, and thus ample opportunity is afforded not only to examine 
the fruits of the South in comparison with those of the North, the West and of the 
Pacific Slope, which it is expected will be freely contributed, but also to foster and 
perpetuate the amicable and social relations which have heretofore existed between 
the members of the Society, and to widely diffuse the result of its deliberations for 
the benefit of our constantly expanding territory. 

The climate of Virginia and adjacent States is believed to be admirably adapted 
to the culture of fruits, especially the pear, the grape and the strawberry. It is 
therefore hoped that there will be a full attendance of delegates from the South and 
the West, as well as from other quarters of our country, thereby stimulating more 
extensive cultivation upon which the North are so largely dependent for early sup. 
plies; thus also, by the concentrated information and experience of cultivators, to aid 
the Society in completing the second division of its Catalogue of Fruits, being that 
part which pertains especially to the Southern States. This will be one of the prom- 
inent subjects which will come before the Society, and we therefore respectfully 
invite the various State and Local Committees to report to P. Barry, Chairman of 
the General Fruit Committee, agreeably to the constitution of the Society, such 
information and lists of fruits as may aid in determining what varieties are best 
adapted to their several localities. These reports should be transmitted by mail to 
F. R. Elliott, Secretary, Cleveland, Ohio, as early as possible. 

Arrangements have been made with the various railroad companies, terminating in 
Richmond, to return all members and others free of charge, who have paid full fare 
in coming, and who exhibit certificates of the Treasurer that they have attended the 
sessions of the Society. Similar arrangements can undoubtedly be made by the 
various delegations, with roads in their localities. 

Members and delegates are requested to contribute specimens of Fruits of their 
respective districts, and to communicate in regard to them whatever may aid in pro- 
moting the objects of the Society and the science of American Pomology. Each 
contributor is requested to prepare a complete list of his collection, and to present 
the same with his fruits, that a report of all the varieties entered may be submitted 
to the meeting as soon as practicable. 

Packages of Fruits with the name of the contributor, may be addressed as follows: 
“American Pomological Society,” care of H. K. Ellyson, Secretary Virginia Horti- 
cultural and Pomological Society, Richmond, Va. 

All persons desirous of becoming members can remit the admission fee to Thomas 
P. James, Esq., Treasurer, Philadelphia, who will furnish them with transactions of 
the Society. Life Membership, Ten Dollars; Biennial, Two Dollars. 
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To encourage full attendance and a liberal display of Fruit, the following liberal 
premiums have been oflered by private parties to exhibitors, besides the premiums of 
the Virginia Pomological Society: 

All fruits must be grown by the exhibitor. 

1. The Virginia Pomological and Horticultural Society offer One Hundred and 
Fifty Dollars. 

Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, New York, offer Fifty Dollars for the largest 
and best collection of Apples, not less than fifty varieties, three specimens 
of each. 

Marshall P. Wilder, of Boston, Mass., offers Fifty Dollars for the largest and 
best collection of Pears, not less than fifty varieties, three specimens each. 

Charles Downing, of Newburgh, New York, offers Fifty Dollars for the largest 
and best collection of American Grapes, not less than twenty varieties, three 
bunches each. 

Thomas P. James, of Philadelphia, Pa., offers Thirty Dollars for the largest 
and best collection of Peaches, not less than ten varieties, of six specimens 
each. 

Gen’l R. L. Page, Norfolk, Va., offers Ten Dollars or a Medal for best half 
bushel of the Flowers Grape. 

G. F. B. Leighton, Norfolk, Va., offers Twenty Dollars or a Medal, at the dis- 
position of the American Pomological Society. 

C. D. Barbot, Norfolk, Va., offers Twenty Dollars or a Medal for best dozen 
bottles of Scuppernong Wine. 

L. Berkley, Norfolk, Va., offers Ten Dollars or a Medal for best dozen bottles 
of the Flowers Grape Wine. 

W. H. C. Lovett, Norfolk, Va., offers Ten Dollars or a Medal for best Dried 
Figs,—cured within the territory of the Society. 

ll. Hon. Jno. B. Whitehead. Norfolk, Va., offers Twenty Dollars or a Medal for 
best half bushel of Scuppernong Grapes. 

12. W.S. Butt, Norfolk, Va., Two Premiams of .Five Dollars each or Medals,— 
one for best Figs ; the other at the disposal of the Society. 

It is now expected that there will be large delegations from the New England and 
Middle States. 

For the information of those who would like to join, we will state that there will 
be a large party of New York Editors and Horticulturists, who will make an excur- 
sion by the Old Dominion Steamship Line, from New York to Richmond, leaving on 
the Saturday before the session, and giving a trip of two days. This route is the 
most direct, and also most economical. Information can be obtained of P. T. Quinn, 
Newark, N. J., if any wish to join this party. Reduced rates, much more favorgble 
than railroad fare can be obtained of this line. 
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Horticultural Novelties. 


The following novelties are described by C. L. Allen, in the Horticultural Annual 
for 1871, just issued : 

Lilium Speciosum Precoz. 

It is closely allied to the well known Speciosum Album, but a more vigorous plant, 
growing from three to four feet high, and bearing from twelve to eighteen flowers, 
on very long pedendeles. Color, pure white, with a slight rose tint on the ends-of 
the petals; form, perfect ; petals nearly alike. The fringe in the centre of the 
flower is very long and fine, giving it an exquisite appearance. The lily is perfectly 
hardy, and is readily propagated by scales and offsets, which are produced in great 
numbers. As yet very scarce. 


Lilium Tigrinum Flore Pleno. 
Double flowering Tiger Lily. This attractive variety produces beautiful double 
flowers in immense numbers, of a bright, orange-searlet color, thickly studded with 


dark, brown spots. The plant isof vigorous growth and habit, from four to six feet in 
height ; foliage, dark-green and long. 


Lilium Tigrinum Splendens, 


Has the same general appearance as the common Tiger Lily, but of more robust 
growth and habit ; foliage, very dense and beautiful; flowers, very large and numer. 
ous ; of dark, orange-scarlet color, with dark, brown spots, very large. 


Lilium Fortuneii. 

Another variety of the well known Tiger Lily, is a splendid plant, growing from 
six to eight feet high, bearing from thirty to forty flowers on a single stalk. ‘The 
lower flower-stems running out far from the stalk, giving the inflorescence a pyra- 
midal outline. Color, a bright scarlet, thickly studded with small, dark spots. A 
desirable feature of this lily, is the length of time the plant is in flower; notwith- 
standing the excessively dry and hot weather, we had one plant in flower, last sea- 
son, in the open border, for upwards of six weeks. 


Lilium Ledchtlinii, 


Is a charming new variety, from Japan ; of unusually small, slender growth ; from 


one to two feet high ; flowers of a pure, golden-yellow color, thickly spotted with 
delicate purple. Very scarce variety. 


Lilium Humobolatii, 


The plant is of stately habit, growing from six to seven 
feet high ; flowers of pure yellow, spotted with scarlet, produced on low peduncles ; 


drooping, very flowriferous, making it a magnificent variety. 
> 


Is a valuable acquisition. 


Lilium Washingtonianum, 

Is a plant of rare merit, the finest variety yet found in this country. The flowers, 
whieh are produced in great numbers, are pure white, spotted with bright scarlet, 
peduncles erect. The flowers have a most delightful fragrance. The plant grows to 
very great size, from twelve to fifteen feet high, and bears from fifty to sixty flowers. 
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Amaranthus Bicolo Rubee. 

Peter Henderson speaks as follows of this splendid new bedding plant: ‘“ A mag- 
nificent new annual, growing to the height of five or six feet; the lower part of the 
leaves is a dull red or brown, but when the full growth is attained, the terminal 
shoots, for ten or twelve inches, assume the most brilliant scarlet. A few dozen of 
these planted in St. Paul’s churchyard, New York, last summer, were the wonder 
and admiration of the thousands that daily pass there. Asa plant for massing on a 
green lawn, it excels, in gorgeous coloring, any thing that we know of in cultivation.” 


Erianthus Ravenne. 

Mr. Henderson also says: ‘* We have had two plants of this majestic, ornamental 
grass growing for the past four seasons, which have stood out during winter with only 
slight protection. The past season each plant sent up over thirty flower stems to a 
height of nine or ten feet, attracting more attention, perhaps, than any other plant 
in our grounds. It resembles, somewhat, the Pampas Grass, but blossoms far more 
freely, and being hardy, is far more valuable for that reason. It is easily grown 
from seed ; some sown in our green house, last March, threw up flower stems eight 
feet high by October. 

Bouvardie Jasminoides. 

“ This supplies a want that has been much felt by the bouquet makers. Heretofore 
we have had no white Bouvardie of free growth, but B. Jasminoides is all that could 
be desired. 

“Tt is of the freest growth, rooting from cuttings as easily as a Verbena or Geranium, 
and blooms without cessation from October to April, covering just the season when 
flowers are most scarce and most prized. The flowers are borne in panicles of six to 
ten florets, each floret being star-shaped and about half an inch in diameter, of a 
pure, waxy white, resembling a Jessamine rather than a Bouvardie. It has, also, 
something of the Jessamine fragrance, particularly at night. Take it, all in all, we 
consider it to be the most valuable winter-flowering, greenhouse plant introduced in 


the past twenty years. Its origin is not well known, but is supposed to have come 
from seed brought from South America.” 


The Geranium. 
BY WILLIAM F. PORTER, IN ** OHIO FARMER.”’ 


The Zonale geranium is one of the most popular of our bedding plants, and deser- 
vedly a favorite. They are strong and healthy growers and stand our dry summers 
well, continually in bloom from June until November. Comprising a variety of 
colors ; white, salmon, rose, crimson, scarlet, ete. There is no sight more effective 
than a large bed filled with the different kinds in full blossom. I had the pleasure 
of seeing such a bed, containing nearly one hundred varieties, in the grounds of Peter 
Henderson, the celebrated florist, a few summers ago, and it was a sight to be remem- 
bered. A bed of the scarlet varieties planted in the midst of a green lawn, can 
rarely be excelled for beauty and brilliancy, fairly dazzling the beholder. 
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There were fifty varieties of geraniums blossomed in my garden last summer, and 
as I had a good opportunity of judging of their merits, I will give a list of twenty. 
five, which comprises the best of the collectiou : 

Light Colors. Aurora, cherry pink; Beaton’s Perfection, bright pink; Helen 
Lindsey, deep carmine pink ; Maid of Kent, richest shade pink ; Mons. Barre, rosy 
pink; Marie L’Albe, white, rosy pink center; Philomena, white, salmon center; 
Bridal Beauty, white banded rose; Bicolor, white, salmon rose; Glorie de Corbe- 
nay, salmon pink ; Belle Helene, salmon pink ; Aurantia Strianta, orange salmon, 

Scarlet, etc. General Grant, dazzling scarlet ; Union, light scarlet, white eye; 
Hector, light dazzling scarlet ; Glow, bright scarlet ; Donald Beaton, light dazzling 
scarlet ; Successful, orange scarlet; Regalia, bright rose; Rosamond, bright rose; 
Fire King, rich searlet ; Sheen’s Rival, scarlet, ornamental foliage; Dr. Newham, 
pink rose, ornamental foliage; Paul L’Albe, pinkish crimson; Little Dorret, sal- 
mon rose, white eye; a variety fine for center of hanging baskets. 

The Gold and Silver variegated geraniums comprise some of the most beautiful of 
the family, whose wonderful markings are a triumph of the horticultural art. But 
there is one sad drawback connected with them ; that these beautiful colors will not 
stand one hot, dry summer, and though they are a striking ornament in the parlor or 
conservatory, they are not effective in the flower garden. There were but two among 
the twenty varieties, bedded out last summer, that did well, but they were very fine 
and paid well for the lisappointment in regard to the others. The Mountain of 
Snow grew as vigorously as any of the Zonales, and retained the variegation of its 
foliage during the hottest weather, and the Bronze Queen did nearly as well. The 
Mountain of Snow makes an effective edging for a foliage bed, of which more anon, 

The varieties, Mrs. Pollock, Sunset and Cloth of Gold, make a fine pot plant, 
whose wonderfully marked leaves form a beautiful ornament for the drawing-room, 
and no person should be without them. They also look well and do finely as a center 
to a hanging basket, when it is hung in a shady situation. 

The novelty of the past few seasons has been the double-flowering geraniums. They 
are universally admitted to be far superior to all the other varieties, and though still 
held at high prices, a few should be in every collection. They are of vigorous growth, 
with rich, green foliage, bearing trusses of from forty to eighty blossoms; each stem 
forming a bouquet. They stand the hot weather well, blooming as freely in the gar- 
den as the green-house, and have one decided advantage which makes them valuable 
for florists, that they do not shed their petals as soon as cut, as most of the other 
geraniums do. The following are the best varieties : 

Andrew Henderson.—A dark scarlet, vigorous branching habit ; truss of extraordi- 
nary size, contains from sixty to eighty flowrets. 

Triumph.—Rich shade scarlet, very full and double. 

Surpass Glorie de Nancy.—Bright rosy carmine, of fine form ; larger than Glorie 
de Nancy, 

Triomphe de Lorraine.—Bright cherry carmine, habit compact. 

Madame Lemoine.—Bright rosy pink, large truss, very double, free bloomer. The 
queen of the doubles and the admiration of every one, 





Editorial Notes. 


To Cure Troublesome Birds in Cherry Time. 


It is recommended by experienced gardeners, that if a couple of trees of the black 
mulberry are planted close to the cherry trees, or among them, the birds will leave 
the cherries and devote their undivided attention to the mulberries. 

We have found it almost impossible to keep the birds away unless we plant and 
leave something for their benefit as well as our own. 


A Cool Surface for Fruit Trees. 


It is curious to see how rapidly really useful ideas spread ; and also how strangely 
perverted they get to be, sometimes, in raw hands. It is the fashion, now-a-days, 
for every one to say that fruit trees need a cool soil, and good cultivation is now 
understood to mean not stirring the soil only, but careful treatment and judicious 
methods, even, sometimes, of non-cultivation. 

We met a curious instance lately, where there was a perversion of this idea—a 
fruit-grower (a Vinelander, of course), contends that grapes and blackberries ripen 
better by having the fruit close to the ground; hence he does not believe in stakes 
or trellises, but lets them ramble where they like. He has got the idea of a cool 
surface for fruit into his head also, but he does not cultivate, does not manure, does 
not mulch. He believes it best to let the grass grow in the rows and around the 
hills, for it keeps the ground cool. He even don’t believe in pulling up the weeds, 
for they are useful in shading the land. Wonderful man! like Nebuchadnezzar of 
old, he will have to run to grass too, to get his living, if he expects to follow his ideas 
out to perfection, after that fashion. We saw a specimen of his fruit beds, and we 
felt like adding another part to the fruit-grower’s creed, as follows : 

“ From strawberry beds over run with grass, from cooling weeds and running grapes, 


Good Lord deliver us.”’ 


Hawthorns for Ornament. 


The Rural New Yorker advises the more general culture of the Hawthorns as 
among the most elegant of the ornamental class of trees. 

“They are in full bloom during the last half of the month of May, and with their 
pink, white and purple flowers, make a splendid show. The single flowering sorts 
are very handsome, but last for but a few days, while the double flowers remain for 
two or three weeks. 

“Few trees of so hardy a character as the Hawthorn make so brilliant a display 
when in bloom, as the single varieties do when loaded with fruit inthe autumn. The 
flowers of the double sorts resemble small roses crowded into dense clusters, two or 
three inches in diameter.” — 
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The Cut Leaved Sumach, 


Mr. W. Robinson, in his new book of the ‘‘Subtropical Garden,”’ gives prominence 
to an American plant little thought of by American ornamental gardeners, the cut 
leaved variety of the common Sumach (Rhns Glabre). The Editor of the Hearth 
and Home says: “The plant, which, though it has been known these twenty 
years, is scarcely to be found in our collections, is yet one of the most beautiful 
shrubs we have ever seen. Its cut leaves have a wonderfully fern-like appearance, 
and the whole habit of the plant is charming, while its appearance, when it puts on 
its autumnal colors, is brilliant beyond description.” 


Colossal Asparagus. 


At the Farmer’s Club, N. Y., a letter was read from James Smith, Pittsford, N. 
Y., who bought, two years ago, fifty cents worth of Colossal Asparagus seed, and 
transplanted it in the spring of 1870. ‘‘He is now cutting from it for the table, 
liberally, every day. He urges that Mr. Bruen’s advice that a farmer grow 
his own roots from seed, is good, unless he can get them very near at hand. He 
failed twice by purchasing roots. Mr. Bruen said he had not found Vonover’s Colos- 
sal to do any better, nor produce any larger growth, than a bed of his common sort, 
Dr. Trimble said it should not be judged by a single year’s trial. So, also, said 
Mr. Lyman, who found that the first year’s growth was not strong, but it, thereafter, 
grew stronger.” 

The Inducement to Plant Forest Trees. 


Dr. Chas. Hay, of Warsaw, IIl., read a paper recently before the Hortivultural 
Club of that place, saying: ‘‘ That as an investment for our immediate heirs, tree 
planting is better and safer than a life insurance policy. The growth of wood on 
ten acres of land, in the older States, it has been proved by experiment, will, in 
twenty or twenty-five years, equal the price of the land. In twelve years White 


Maple grows one foot in diameter and thirty feet high; Ash Leafed Maple, one foot + 


in diameter and twenty feet high; Black or ,White Walnut, Elm and Chestnut, the 
same; Hickory, eight inches in diameter and twenty-five feet high. The different 
varieties of Evergreens make an average growth of twenty inches in height, annually.” 
Mr. Scofield, of Elgin, Ill., says: ‘‘ From his own experience, timber three feet in 
diameter can be grown on our prairies within fifty years. He recommends the 
Scotch and Weymouth Pines, for rapid growth, in preference to the Tyrolese Larch,” 


A New Use for the Eucalyptus. 


In one of the French hospitals at Cannes, the Doctors have tried, instead of lint, 
Eucalyptus leaves. The leaves have a catty smell, and are merely laid on the 
wounds of the injured soldier. The balsamic nature of them not only cures, but 
after a few hours, all the unpleasant odor of the matter ceases. 


Eastern vs. California Fruit. 


Calfornia Horticulturists are very anxious to have some of our Eastern fruit-grow- 
ers send specimens of their fruit to the Pacific Coast, where it can be placed in fair 
competition with some of California’s best, and the vexed question of quality, ami- 
cably settled. It seems natural for every section of the country to claim a special 
pre-eminence for one or more points in fruit culture. 

The Californians have always claimed that their fruit was the finest in size, 
fairness and productiveness, and no one has disputed their claims,—but, as Eastern 
horticulturists have, from time to time visited that coast, they have felt that the 
claim for guality could not be as well maintained as the fruit grown on the Atlantic 
slope. 

The characteristics of California fruit, which we gained from careful notice while 
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we were there last year, were, viz.: a sweet, pleasant flavor, dryish, mealy texture, 
freedom from acidity, or but moderate sub-acidity, a lack of juice, spirit, or spicy, 
aromatic taste. It is very natural for fruit, grown in a dry country, to be less 
juicy than those grown in a land of frequent rains, hence more sweet, and less distine- 
tive in flavor. Here, our fruit has a spirit, aroma, and an abundance of juice, which 
makes the eating of almost any variety perfectly luscious. Nearly every visitor to 
California will, we believe, confirm these opinions. And if any of our friends could 
send to California specimens of our Beurre d’ Anjou, Seckel, Bartlett, or other pears, 
to be tested faithfully in comparison with some from California orchards, we doubt 
not it will be found there is quite a difference in flavor, if not size. 


Successful Every Year. 


The Grape crop of California, it is stated, has never been known to have been a 
failure. Wet seasons or dry seasons, and every season they have done so well, as 
scarcely to cause any complaint. 


A Profitable Strawberry Garden. 


A gardener near San Jose, California, planted in 1868 and 1869, fourteen acres in 
strawberries. In 1869 he sold forty-four tons of berries for $6,000 ; in 1870, forty-one 
tons for $5,800; and a total for three years of $21,800. From a space of 211 square 
yards, or two and a quarter acres, he shipped $100 worth per week from March Ist 
to May Ist, or $800, at six cents per pound. He has eighteen acres newly planted 
this year in Conover’s Colossal asparagus, planted five feet by three. 


How the Leaves of the Grape Vine Affect the Ripening of Fruit. 


A practical grape grower in his letter to the Country Gentleman, says, that he 
observed that when the leaves of the vines were scant, the fruit did not ripen well, while 
in another part where the foliage was thick, the clusters of fruit were larger and ripened 
well. Where a Concord vine was close pruned, yet abundance of leaves retained, 
the fruit ripened at the proper time, but wher> the fruit was unusually heavy and 
close, it did not mature rapidly. Hence he forms the general conclusion that an over 
heavy crop is tardy in ripening. The cure for this isthinning. It hastens maturity, 
increases the quality and size of the fruit, favors the wood growth, and the set of 


fruit for the year following. The same rule will apply to all standard fruits as well 
as the grape. 


A New Seedling Strawberry. 


As some parties are giving, through the press, accounts of the high promise of 
their new seedling strawberry plants, allow me to state that I now have the most 
promising one that I have ever raised. ' 

The seeds were from Downer’s Kentucky. 

Sown April 22d, 1870, came up last of May of the same year. 

At the present time (May 25, 1871), the plant alluded to, has ten well developed 
fruit stalks and about sixty-five berries on it, most of them large. 

In appearance and flavor it resembles its parent, and it is, also, very late in 
ripening. J. S. D., Fairview, Ky. 

, Market Value of Cherries. 

A greater number of varieties of cherries have been noticed in our market this 
season than usual. The first cherries that arrived from the South were the May Dukes, 
from Delaware, about June the Ist, and sold for twenty cents per pound. From 
that time to July Ist, they were followed by the Gov. Wood, Black Heart, and 
Black Tartarian. The last is a favorite variety, and large quantities arg received 
from Rochester and Central New York, selling from fifteen cents per pound upwards. 
Pie Cherries, Morello, Early Richmond, brought six to ten cents per pound. By 
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far the finest cherry for amateur culture, is the Napoleon Bigarreau. It is more 
firm, but not as juicy as some of the others, yet is very handsome and large, and 
receives an extra price, rarely ever falling below twenty-five cents per pound. Cher. 
ries are apt to spoil worse than any other fruit, hence are valuable only for a near 
market. 

Currants for Profit. 

Experienced cultivators say that they cannot discern the difference between the 
Cherry and the Versailles currant, in size or flavor. Be this as it may, yet growers for 
profit generally prefer the true Versailles, as being more productive. The crop of 
currants, this spring was excellent, and more abundant than usual. Ordinary Red 
Dutch currants brought but six to eight cents per pound,—while a few fancy Cherry 
currants brought eighteen cents. It is estimated that at only six cents per pound, 
an acre will yield $300, and at ten and twelve cents, $600 dollars profit. As they 
cannot be grown in light, warm, loamy soil, and must be grown on heavy, cool, 
moist soil, it follows that they are limited principally to Hudson River, Connecticut, 
and further nerth, and when the crop ripens, it does so all at once. It is one of the 
most profitable fruits any one can grow. 


Cheap Pears. 

Fine Bartlett pears sold, last fall, in Oregon for fifty to seventy-five cents per 
bushel. They would average a pound each. The largest pear raised in the State 
weighed four pounds four ounces, and measured twenty-one inches in circumference 
lengthways, and eighteen inches in width. Pears are so plenty that the people now 
dry them, and sell for twelve and a-half cents per pound. 


; Dried Apples. 
It will pay $1 per bushel to cut up apples and dry them. A New Hampshire 


family cut up 250 bushels last fall, which when dried made 1,457 pounds, and sold 
for 21 cents per pound, netting $300. 


Dr. Warder Strawberry. 

This is the name of the new seedling raised by Lous Ritz, of Plainville, O., and 
which received the $50 cup offered by the Cincinnati Horticultural Society. Its 
characteristics are as follows :—‘‘ great productiveness—evéry blossom bears a berry 
—does not require high culture—has uniform shape—large size, and has sufficient 
firmness for a market berry, has a better flavor than our market sort, and ripens later 


than others (won’t do for profit near New York), has a healthy foilage, and will 
stand extremes of temperature well.” 


Curious Effect of Summer Pruning Grapes. 


The London Gardener’s Chronicle, in a recent article on “pruning the grape,” 
states that vines in vineries, pruned in September, while the leaves are on, will have 
the succeeding crop ripen fifteen to twenty days earlier than other vines pruned in 
November, all other circumstances being equal. ‘The experiment has been tried for 


years on vines that yielded a supply of fruit from June until January, and whether 
in the early or in the late houses the result is the same.” 


Wash for Plants. 

The Florist and Pomologist says, that the following is strongly recommended for 
mildew, scale, red spider, etc., upon greenhouse plants and out-of-door shrubs and 
trees: #lour of sulphur two ounces, worked to a paste with a little water ; sal soda, 
two ounces; cut tobacco, half an ounce; quicklime the size of a duck’s egg; water, 
one gallon. Boil together-and stir for fifteen minutes, and let cool and settle. In 


use it is diluted according to the character of the plants, which are to be syringed 
with water after the application. 
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New Catalogues. 

Messrs. T. C. Maxwell & Co. have issued a new Catalogue of ornamental trees 
with new illustrations of the Weeping Birch and Austrian Pine. Messrs J. 8. Dow- 
ner & Son, Fairview, Ky., have issued a very dainty Catalogue of fruits, containing a 
steel plate engraving of Mr. Downer. It is quite tasteful, and the only Catalogue 
we have ever seen thus richly embellished with steel engravings. 


Remarkable Rose Bushes, 

The oldest of all rose bushes is said to be one which is trained upon one side of 
the cathedral of Hildesheim, in Germany. The root is buried under the crypt, 
below the choir. The stem is a foot thick, and a half dozen brauches nearly cover 
the eastern side of the church, bearing countless flowers in summer. Its age is un- 
known, but documents exist which prove that a Bishop Hezilo, nearly a thousand 
years ago, protected it by a stone roof, which is still extant. 

The largest rose bush is a white Banksia—so called after Lady Banks—in the 
Marine Garden of London, which was sent there, the first of its kind, in 1812, by 
Bonpland. Its numerous branches, some of which measure eighteen inches in cir- 
cumference, cover an immense wall to the width of nearly sixty feet, and at times, in 


early spring, as many as fifty thousand flowers have been counted on this queen of 
all roses. 


The Western Pomologist and Gardener. 
The consolidation of these two, has been to the mutual advantage of each—and 
the improvement of literary character. The June No. is much the best yet issued. 


Mulching Evergreens. 

Tens of thousands of trees were lost last season, throughout the West, from inat- 
tention to mulching. Evergreens need mulching no less than fruit or other decidu- 
ous trees—in fact more, for their fine fibrous roots will ramble near the surface, how- 
ever deep the tree may be set. Never stir the soil about an Evergreen, but use 
mulch unsparingly, to the full extent of the roots. 


Cutting Asparagus. 
The Florist and Pomologist says, ‘‘don’t cut asparagus when intended for 
home use, but let it grow to the height of 6 or 8 inches, then break it off at the proper 


oe it is as brittle as an icicle, and can all be eaten, which is more than can be 
said of the article usually sold in the markets.”’ 


Magnitudejof the Strawberry Business. 

Very few know how many strawberries are sent to our large Eastern markets. We 
are able to give approximate estimates of the yield for this season. 

Norfolk, Va., shipped to New York, this spring, about 1,200,000 quarts. Dela- 
ware and Maryland sent to Philadelphia and New York about 3,000,000 quarts. The 
crop of Southern and middle New Jersey, sent to Philadelphia and New York, was 
about 1,000,000 quarts. From Northern New Jersey, Hudson River, Connecticut 
and Long Island, about 1,000,000 quarts were raised. Boston receives about 
500,000 quarts during the season ; so that the aggregate of strawberries consumed 
in three great cities, and produced in a belt of country reaching from South Carolina 
to Maine, is about 7,000,000 quarts annually. The value, this year, is about twenty 
cents net per quart to the grower. 


New Jersey Strawberry Exhibiton, 

The Annual Strawberry Show of the New Jersey State Agricultural Society, was 
held at Elizabeth, New Jersey, where a fine collection of green-house plants were dis- 
pret, as also, some of Mr. Durand’s seedlings, and the list of varieties of straw- 

tries of the Union county Farmers’ Club. The entertainment was good, but 
not large, owing to the partial failure of the crop near that place. 
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Bliss & Sons’ Strawberry Exhibiton, 

The principal strawberry exhibition near New York, this season, was at the Horti. 
cultural store of Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons. These enterprising gentlemen offer 
premiums at their own expense for best display of fruits in their season, at least 
twice each year, in the spring for strawberries and in the fall for grapes. It is hardly 
necessary to say that they are very successful in inducing a great interest and bringing 
together a great crowd of visitors. At the exhibition this year, upwards of $40) 
were distributed in prizes, and most of the fruit was unusually fine. The seedlings 
of Mr. E. Durand, Irvington, N. J., were excellent; his Late Prolific, Black De. 
fiance and New Jersey Seedling attracting considerable notice and drawing a number 
of prizes. Prof. Huntsman, of Flushing, received the highest prize for best new 
seedling, named the Kissena, a long, pointed berry, like the Lady Finger, but white, 
like the Lennig’s White, and of very fine flavor. At a little later period of the Ex. 
hibition, there was brought in by Robert Turnbull, of Norwalk, Ct., a magnificent 
new variety called the Champion. Its color was very fine, and size superb, but was 
not firm enough nor of good quality to enter for the prize. Messrs. Reisig & Hex. 
amer exhibited the largest collection of varieties and received eight prizes. 


The Lawrence Pear, 

This pear does not receive as much attentiop by general growers as it deserves, 
though it is beginning to be appreciated. We have few superior in point of quality 
or for keeping late, and none in its early fruiting and steadiness of bearing, or in the 
hardiness of the tree. It is very accommodating too in ripening. It commences to 
mature in the latter part of October and goes on, as it is exposed to a warm atmos 
phere, or kept in a dark, cool place of even temperature, up to February! We 
should suppose it would just be the pear for general cultivation among farmers, who, 
if they would give it the same attention they give to other crops of the farm, would 
be sure to get abundance of excellent fruit. The tree can be obtained at almost 
every nursery, and we commend it to the attention of our agricultural readers as a 
substantial acquisition in the pear line and not a fancy article.—Germ. Telegraph. 


The Pea Bug. 

The same paper says that the Pea Bug can be effectually got rid of, by taking the 
seed when ripe and dry; put it in bottles and cork it up perfectly air-tight. The 
larvee, though not so minute as not to be seen by the naked eye, will die for want of 
air, just like any other living thing. 


The Mexican Everbearing Strawberry. ; 
The Germantown Telegraph says, that the Mexican and the old Alpine, grown on 
the grounds of its Editor, are one and precisely the same, not a particle of differ- 


ence being discovered in their growth for several years, and considers Mr. Fuller’s 
exposure as complete and final. 


A Curiosity in the Market, 

On Tuesday, June 27, there were found in New York, strawberries, black and red 
raspberries, blackberries, whortleberries, cherries, currants, peaches and ripe apples, 
all for sale side by side on the same market stand. When it is known that apples 
are four months later than strawberries, it is something of a curiosity to see extremes 
thus meet at this early date of the season. The strawberries came from Connecticut 


and the apples from South Carolina, while the other fruits were gathered from all 
quarters between. 


Supporting Gladiolus Bulbs, 
A correspondent of the Country Gentleman prepares supports for his flowers as 
follows: ‘I take inch boards and slit them up into strips 1 inch square and 30 
inches long. These are planed and cornered nearly 8 square, and sharpened at one 
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end, tapering them back 6 inches that they may set firmly in the soil. Then I cut 
slats in the upper end 3 inch deep and g wide. Three stakes are used to a row, one 
at each end and one in the middle. The slats in the stakes point across the bed 
over the row. In these slats are placed either a coarse wire or thin strips of wood 
cut from builder’s lath, 4 feet long, and dressed to closely fit into the slats. The 
sharp corner edges are dressed off to prevent the flowcr stems chafing in high winds. 
After the frame is set, each end corner is pierced with a brad-aw]l and a small nail or 
wooden pin inserted. When wire is used, each end is turned to form a small eye 
through which the nail or pin passes. If the bulbs are planted so that the eyes 
which form a line across the bulb are in line with the row, the flower stems may be 
very evenly distributed and tied along this horizontal bar and give a very pleasing 
effect, at least so it seemed to us last season. 

“The gladiolus should be so planted that the dwarf varieties are not mingled with 
the tall growing kinds, and the early separated from the late. Of course this will 
suggest frames of different heights to accommodate different habits.” 


Raspberries. Cultivation and Value as a Market Crop. 

The following is a short abstract of a discussion before the Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
Horticultural Society : 

Mr. J. Brainard said, that as the subject had been adopted at his request, he would 
state that his reason for it was, his having ascertained that several parties in and 
around the city, who, some three years ago, went into the cultivation of raspberries 
as a market crop, were plowing them up, and if they were not acting thus because of 
their unprofitableness, he wanted to know it before he proceeds to plant out more 
extensively. Would like to hear from our president as to his experience with this 
fruit. 

Judge Washburn replied, that so far as his experience went, he thought they more 
than paid for their cultivation. 

Mr. J. Brainard.—The average wholesale price, last season, was less by six cents 
per quart than the year preceding, and when we reckon the extra expense of culti- 
vation and picking, I do not think they will pay like strawberries. 

Mr. T. Payne.—If raspberries do not fetch more than 12c. at wholesale price 
next year, I shall plow mine up, if I have to raise potatoes in their place. I would 
rather raise strawberries at 10c. per quart than raspberries at 20c. 


G. W. Washburn.—Is it really so much more expensive to raise raspberries than 
strawberries ? - 


J. H. Osborn.—Yes. 

T. Payne.—That is my experience, and then they are very much harder to pick. 

‘ Brainard.—And we have to pay our pickers just twice as much per quart for 
picking. 

J. H. Osborn.—Is the red raspberry any more profitable than the black cap? 

G. W. Washburn.—I should think so, judging from what I have heard to-night. 
on L. Stroud.—The great objection to the red raspberry, is that it suckers so 

ly. 

J. H. Osborn.—This objection applies especially to the Antwerp. I think that 
the Philadelphia will prove to be the most profitable. It is a prolific bearer; does 
not sucker badly, is not as soft as the Purple Cane; and is a splendid berry for 
jelly or jam. 

J. Brainard.—They are not so easy to pick as the Antwerp, and I would like to 
know whether the red would sell as well as the black, provided the supply was equal. 

I. J. Hoile-—The demand for red raspberries has always been greater than the 
supply in this market, hence they have commanded a higher price ; but if the supply 
should at any time be as large as that of the black caps, the price would, in all proba- 
bility, be largely reduced, and it is doubtful whether they would then sell as readily 
for table use as the black cap. ' 
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W. L. Stroud.—What has been the experience of gentlemen present, with the 
Mammoth Cluster. 

T. Payne.—I regard it as a first-class variety. 

J. H. Osborn.—If the Doolittle black cap is properly cultivated, there is, in my 
opinion, very little difference between them. 

J. Brainard.—I think the Mammoth Cluster is very far superior to the black 
cap, but I give the preference to the Davidson’s Thornless. Myself and brothers 
propose to plant half an acre of them next spring, and if they should bear only half 
as well as did the few plants we had last season, we shall certainly plow up all our 
Doolittle’s and substitute Davidson’s Thornless. 

W. L. Stroud.—I think the Red Antwerp would pay well to cultivate by the acre 
if properly cared for. 

J. H. Osborn.—I would like to enquire of Mr. Brainard, how many quarts of 
Doolittle’s he could raise to the acre? 

J. Brainard.—From five-eighths of an acre I raised 1,500 quarts last year; it is 
my impression, that with proper cultivation, they will yield 3,000 quarts to the acre, 

W. L. Stroud.—In order to do this the plants must be heavily manured, 

I. J. Hoile.-—Yes; and thoroughly mulched. 

J. Brainard.—I regard mulching as indispensable. 

G. W. Washburn.—I have never cultivated the black raspberries, and do not pro. 
pose to do so; but I have an acre of the Red Antwerp, and I think they will pay 
for cultivating. I also think a great deal of the Brinkle’s Orange, especially for 
family use. 

J. H. Osborn.—For richness of flavor the Brinkle’s Orange most decidedly sur. 
passes all other raspbarries. 

W. L. Stroud.—But they do not yield well, and hence are not profitable asa 
market berry. 

G. W. Washburn.—The most tasteless and worthless of all raspberries is the 
Belle de Fontenay. 

J. Brainard.—I endorse that opinion. I would like to know whether there is any 
more risk in fall than in spring trimming. 

I. J. Hoile.—Not any more ; and the advantage of fall pruning is, that time is saved 
by so doing, for their spring work. 

T. Payne.—Any time after fruiting will do, and I would rather trim when oppor- 
tunity serves in the fall, than defer it until spring. 


Catalogue of Green House Boilers. 

A very fine Catalogue of Boilers and Green House material has been issued by 
Hitchings & Co., 153 Crosby st., this city, containing 46 pages of handsomely illustra- 
ted plans and designs, for all necessary fixtiites. It is much the finest we have ever 
seen, and will be of use to every one about to build a new conservatory. 


The Practical Poultry Keeper. 

The public have been favored, within the past two years, with two separate 
editions of the above work, by as many different publishers. A fact has since come 
to our notice that will, when generally known, interfere seriously with its reputation, 
as well as damage its reliability. It is this: Mr. L. Wright, in his concluding 
chapters, devotes considerable space to an account of a remarkable poultry establish- 
ment at ‘Charny, a picturesque village near Paris,” wherein are to be found 1,200 
laying hens with a due proportion of cocks, lodged in the first floor of an elaborate 
building, with a verandah, railway, lifting tackle, boiler, stoves, hatching rooms Xe. 
There are some ten or a dozen engravings, and Mr. Wright most innocently informs 
his readers that it is the most perfect thing of the kind in France, and has been con- 
ducted for several years with complete success. 

Here is the result. An English capitalist, after reading this account, determined to 
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go into the hen business, and went over to Paris expressly to visit this famous poul- 
try establishment,—on arriving at Paris he tried to hire a conveyance to Charny, 
but no one knew the place. The Geographical Dictionary gave him no aid. He 
gained access to the Minister of Agriculture, but his inquiries elicited only a 
smile, but no definite information. He ascertained the name and address of the 
author, inquired of him the way to Charny, and other particulars concerning this 
successful establishment, and to his astonisment received this reply: ‘ Monsieur, 
cest imagination,” or in American vernacular, “all in your eye.” What a beauti- 
ful volume, then, to foist off on American readers. After this exposure, what further 
confidence can we place in it ? 


Editorial Notices. 
Agricultural Excursion to the West, 


Editors love a little freedom during the summer, especially when they can combine 
pleasure, instruction and business in one grand rural excursion. Such an one, of 
more than usual prominence, left New York on the 18th of July, for a westward 
flight to the Rocky mountains. Their route includes the Mammoth Cave, Ky., city 
of St. Louis, a reception at Leavenworth, Kansas, a ride by rail through the richest 
of the Kansas river valleys, and a tour from Denver, of two weeks, through the parks 
and mountains of Colorado and the Rocky mountains—a visit to the new settlements 
of Longmont and Greeley, as well as a trip to Cheyenne, Laramie, and by special 
train on the Union Pacific railway, through Nebraska to Omaha, and thence down 
the Missouri river to St. Louis, are incidental features. The object of the editors is 
to obtain reliable personal information about the agriculture and resources of the far 
west, and publish the same in their respective journals. Such trips always accom- 
plish great good. 

The following is a list of the members of the party: 

Henry T. Williams, Agricultural Editor N. Y. Independent; Editor N. Y. Horti- 
culturist. 

J. B. Lyman and wife, Agricultural Editor N. Y. Tribune. 

8. R. Wells and wife, Editor Phrenological Journal. 

F. D. Curtis and wife, Agricultural Editor N. Y. Republican. 

X. A. Willard, Dairy Editor Rural New Yorker. 

A. B. Crandell, Agricultural Editor N. Y. World. 

Mrs. 8. O. Johnson, Correspondent Country Gentleman. 

B. K. Bliss and son, Representativesypf The Rural Club, N. Y. 


J. R. Dodge, C. R. Dodge, Representatives U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


G. M. Tucker, Editor Country Gentleman. 
G. W. Brown, Correspondent Norwich Advertiser. 
R. P. Eaton, Editor N. E. Farmer. 


Thomas Meehan, Agricultural Editor Philadelphia Press; Editor Gardener’s 
Monthly. 


H. L. Reade, E. Cor. Prairie Farmer. 

William Clift, American Agriculturist. 

John F. Keily and wite, N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
C. O. Green and wife, Correspondent Troy Times. 
George 8. Noyes, Editor Mass. Ploughman. 

W. M. Canby, Correspondent Germantown Telegraph. 


; Josiah Hooper, Correspondent Del. Tribune; Rep. Pennsylvania Horticultural 
ociety. 
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George 8. Bowen and wife, Correspondent Chicago Bureau. 

J. G. Kingsbury, Editor N. W.. Farmer. 

The party return August 22. The combined circulation of the respective papers 
represented is one million copies, very significant as to the influence of the party. 


Strawberries in Ohio. 


The varieties of strawberries named in your notes in the-April number, with the 
exception of the Lady of the Lake, have yielded to me, personally, twice as much 
money, and in some instances considerably more than the same number of bushels of 
Wilson ; but the Boyden, Fillmore, Green Prolific, if carelessly handled, may not prove 
profitable at all. Several growers have, the last two seasons, realized for their Agri- 
culturists and Triumph de Gands thirty-five cents per quart for all they could furnish, 
while the very best Wilson’s brought no more than ten to fifteen cents at the same 
time. 1 have sold the Green Prolific, French, Fillmore, Barnes, Boyden, at from 
twenty to fifty cents, and had to be satisfied with ten cents for Wilson. The latter 
is not my favorite, and does not pay me as well as other kinds do if they are properly 
attended to, but it is sure to give more satisfaction to a large class of growers who 
raise clover and strawberries in the same patch, and who ship their fruit in bushel 
drawers to market. 

The President Wilder, with me, is a good berry, but will not stand our climate as 
far as it has been tested. I took pains to inquire from the different parties who 
received plants, and not one of them, as far as I could ascertain, have had any good 
luck with them, every one having less plants in the fall than in the spring or sun- 
mer. @Dr. Warder and other prominent men saw the American and the foreign 
Wilder on my place last year, at the same time, and the former was sunburned at 
the time. The foreign variety did not do as badly as the American. It is a beauti- 
ful berry, very firm, and one of the latest in my large collection. 


One point is certain, the firmness of the home variety has been overstated by Til- 
ton & Co., its introducers, and overrated by friend Campbell. Mr. Wilder informed 
me two years ago that he considered it as firm as the Hovey, and this is correct, as 
Mr. Wilder’s statements usually are, but it does not compare in this regard with the 


Wilson. Louis Ritz. 
Plainville, O. 


Carbolate of Lime for Currant Worms. 


A correspondent writes us that this is entirely ineffective in his experience. ‘At 
a meeting of a Farmers’ Club in this vicinity, held this past year, the subject of 
diseases of vegetation came up for consideration, and the various remedies for the 
‘currant worm’ were discussed. Hellebore seemed to claim the first place for 
effectiveness, but one of our townsmen presented the claims of ‘ carbolate of lime.’ 
A question was asked in reference to its appearance, application, &c., which was 
answered that it was a powder somewhat resembling hellebore, and could be used the 
same, when a member present remarked, ‘ perhaps the worms think it is hellebore.’ 
I think its effectiveness must be attributed to this cause. The president of the New- 
ton club informs me that they, in discussion, united in pronouncing it ‘not sure.’ 
A neighbor of mine has made a thorough trial of it and says, ‘if it kills after the 
worms are three days old, it is by accident,’ and from experience with it I am led to 
conclude that when they first appear (more especially the first crop), it will destroy 
them, but after they are more fully grown it is ineffective, in fact they sometimes 
seem to relish it than otherwise. So [ conclude that the worms ‘have found out that 
it is mot hellebore after all. Hellebore loses its strength by exposure, and often 
times where this fails I think it is from having been kept without proper protection 
from the air, as it is a sure remedy when good, and yet it is not by any means 
dangerous article, because of its poisonous properties evaporating so soon after it 
comes to the air by application.”’ A. B. 
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Bird Cage and Flowers. 





